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PUBLISHED BY LUTHER TUG KER. 
Tenms.—The Farmer is published every Baturdey, | 
making an annual volume of 416 pages, to which is add. | 
ed a Title-page and Iadex, at the low price of $2,50,. or 











@2 (0 if payment is made at the time of subscribing. 
“7p All subscribers must commence with the voluine, 
Jan. 1, or with the half volume, July |. No subscription 
taken for less than six months. 

7 Tue Monrary Genesee Farmer is made up of se- 
lections from this paper, and published ou the first of each 
month, forming, with the Title-page and index, an an- 
nual volume of 200 pages, at the low price of Firty 
Cents a year, pryible alwys in adv nce,—Eleven copies 
for Five Dollars. 
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NOTICES, 

1” No paper canbe discontinued without the payment 
of the sum due for it. It is our intention hereafter to 
publish the names of such persons as stop their papers 
without paying arrearages, with the amounts for which 
they are severally indebted. 


Hoor-A1t.—We invite attentiop to the communication 
of M. R. soliciting imformation in relation to ja "remedy 
for this disease which has broken out among his cattle. 
It seems to be different from ‘ Foul in the foot,” which 
is sometimes called * I >of-Ail,” the seat of the disease 
being abore the hoof. We are told by a farmer who wit- 
nessed several cases of the disease many years ago, that 
the sores continued until the foot entirely rotted off, and | 
that at that time many stocks of cattle were entirely 
swept off by it. We find nomention of the disease de- 
scribed by our correspondeyt in any work in our possess. 
ion; and we hope that ifany of the readers of the Farmer | 
are acquainted with the disease, and a remedy for it, they | 











will immediately cormmunicate it for publication in the |} 


Farmer. 


Since writing the above, a gentleman of whom we made || 


inquiry in relation to this disease has communicated the 
fuilowing :—** An expericnced farmer stated to-day that | 
he had found a good remedy in searing between the hoofs 
with a hot iron rod, kept copiously immersed in tar, thus 
rubbing the tar in with the iron. 
cient. 


| 
One operation is suffi- 


But the disease he calls “* Hoof-Ail,” is a disease 
between the hoofs, precisely similar to that described as 
‘** Foul inthe Foot,” in the Library of U. Knowledge, and 
not like that described by M- R. which was above the hoof 
and directly under the dew-claw. 
possibly be more in appearance than in fact.” 


Pians ror Fagm Buitpincs.—The “ Plan of a Farm 
Yard fora Dairy Farm,” sent us by B. of Gore District, 
U.C. has been received. ‘To make it useful, it should be 
accompanied with explanations and a statement of its pe- 
euliar advantages, expense, Kc. 
the introduction of plans of farming establishments into 
the pages of the Farmer, would be a decided improvement, 
and for this purpose, we should be gratified to receive 
plans from any of our friends, of such farm buildings as 
they have found to combine in the highest degrec, conve. 
nienee, permanence and cheapness. 

17 We conclude in this number the “ Observations on 
the Agriculture and Horticulture of Western New York,” 
copied from the Virginia Farmer’s Register. They are, 
if we mistake not, made by of a gentleman who has 
occasionally favored this paper with the productions of 


his pen, and from whom it would give us pleasure to heat 
more frequently. 





Paint for coarse wood-work. | 
Tha fol'owing composition is recommended for its 
cheapness, and for rendering wood perfectly impervious 
to moisture: —-'To every six pounds of melted pitch, add 
half a pint of linseed oil, and a pound of brick dust well 
pulverized; mix them well together, and apply them 
warm, Yellow ochre, instead of brick dust, would be an 
“provement, but more expensive, 
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We-agree with B. that || 








Silk, and Brovks’ Silk Spiuner. 
There is no branch of domestic or manuficturing in- 


- 7 eS 


be more valuable in its results than the culture and man. 

ufacturo of silk, Of its entire success, especially in the 
milder aud more fivorab’e s°ctions of the states, scarcely 
}adoubtcan remiin. In some particular parts of the ex- 
treme north, or in unfavorable locations elsewhere, the 
mulberry may not thrive; but the fact that the native 
mulberry is found in almost ail parts of our extended 
country, is conclusive proof that the climate is favorable 
to its general cultivation, though some of the newly im 
ported foreign varicties, have not yet become sufficiently 
acclimated to withstand the severe cold of our winters in 
all eases with safety. 
| Of the varietics of mulberry which have been introdu- 
| ced from abroad, a decided preference thus fur has been 
_ given tothe Chinese mulberry, as its abundance of foli ge, 
| rapid growth, andthe ficility with which it may in com 
mom with less valuable varieties, be propagated by cut- 
tings, clearly mark it an excellent kind. In addition to 
| this, the worms appear very fond of the leaf as a food, and 
| the quality of the silk produced from them is supertor. 
| The oniy drawback to the value of the Chinese mulberry, 
| is its liability to suffer from our northern winters, as it re- 
| quires a longer tine to ripen its wood than some other 
'trecs, and of course is more subject to injury from prema. 
ture frosts. These difficulties it is thought will be sur 
mounted by planting in a ground not go rich ase to force 
an extrav' gant growth of wood, and by the usual effects 
| of climate on successive generations of the same plant. 
Much is at preseat hoped from the Broussa mulberry, a 
| varicty brought from the foot of the snow covered moun- 
_ tains of Asia Minor, and apparently better adapted to our 
| climate than any kind yet introduced from the east. In 
| foliage, &c. it is second only to the Multicaulis or Chi 


| Nese. Should these fail, however, we may safely rely on 

the White Italian, which has been so long acclimated 
among us; oreven on the native varieties, which would 

| unquestionably be much improved by cultivation. 

| That all those who enter on the cultivation of silk 

| will realize the extravagant anticipations which many ap. 
pear to have formed, cannot be reasonably expected. Un- 

| expected difficulties will occur beth in growing planta- 
tions of trecs and in the management of the worm; which 


| 


| will yield to experience and perseverance, but which will 


have the effect of disheartening and turning back multi. 
tudes. Bat the certainty that the mulberry can be pro- 


| pagated to any extent among us; that our dry and pure || 


air is excellently adapted to the health of the silk worm : 
the labor to be performed can be done by individuals, and 
at seasons when little else can be profitably carried on ; 
and thatthe market for silk is one of tho last that will be 
overstocked, or in which the supply will equal the de 
mand, will furnish inducements to perseverance, and 
those who overcome these obstacles will be certain of an 
ample reward. After the trees are planted and grown, 





dustry lately introduced mto this country that promises to | 


. — 
‘the whole labor and eure of gathering the leaves, rearing 

and feeding the worms, preparing and reeling the silk 
| from the cocoons, as well as the spinning, dying and 
| weaving, may, when desirable be performed by women 
or children, and in most instances, es in the manuf.cture 
of flix, at the domestic fireside. 

_ We donot pr p 6 in this arti 1+ to give any dirr ctions as 
_to the culture of silk, the managament of mulberry pian- 
tations, or the feeding of worms; for these things we 
| must refer to former volumes of the Farmer, to those p°- 
| riodicals expressly devoted to the subject, or to the excel- 

lent little manaals which have been published by intelli. 
gent and practical men, particularly that of Mr.G B. 
| Smith, near Baltimore. We onl; wish to call the «tten- 
tion of the reader to the improved michinery which hos 
| alrordy been invented in this country. s0 superior to tlie 

expensive and clumsy mich:nes used abroad; and im- 
press on his mind the fict, thet while the country p.ys 

fron fifteen to twenty millions annually to foreign coun. 

tries for silks, and the d mind is rapidly increasing, there 
can be no danger of loss to the min who enters upon the 
| business in a careful and intelligent manner. 


i 
j 


| The greatest dificuity which has hi herto attended the 
culture of silk in this country has been found in the dis. 
| posal of the cocoons. These could have been in a siiort 
| time produced in almost any quantity by the firming 
community, or ty any one who had a litte land at | is 
| disposs}, but the want of a home m.rket, and the imyos. 
sibility of domestic mannficture, prevented any consider. 
| able effort to extend their production in the ceurtry. 
Tie very expensive and comp'icited nature of the Furo- 
_ pean implements used in the silk manuf:cture, increased 
| these Gifficulties, and seemed to place the domestic pro. 
| dnetion of silk goods, or reeled unmanufactured siik, bc- 
| yond the reach of individusisin any country. Arnerican 
industry was not, however, to be thus baulked ; yankee 
“inventiveness was put on the alert, end already several 
| machines for reeling cocoons, and twisting silk, have 
been presented to the public, perfeetly effectual for tho 
| purges intended, and yet so simple and cheap, as to 
| place the means of reeling and spinning silk within the 
| reach of any one who wishes to undertake the eultnre, 
Of these the most valuable appears to be Brooks’ Silk 
| Spinner, the representation of which is placed at the head 
| of this article, 

Simp ieity of construction, easiness of repairs, facility 
of working, are the indispensible requisites of all imple- 
ments intended for aiding domestic industry, as these 
must be combined. in order that they can be afforded at 
the necessary cheap rates. To these things Mr. Brook's 
machine adds a perfection of work, difficult to be under- 
stood by those who have not had the pleasure of seeing it 
in operation, 

We condense the following statements from an able 
article on the silk culture, in the Farmer and Gardener, of 
Baltimore, the editor of which had an opportunity of seeing 
the machine put in operation at his own residence, under 
the immediate direction of the patentee. It besides af. 
| fords one of the fairest statements of the probable profits 
of the silk culture we have any where seen. The editor 
says: 


‘* Mr. Brooks worked up about half a peck of cocoons, 
to the entire satisfaction of all present, not only winding 
off the gossamer silken firbre from the cocoons, but at 
the sams time corverting it into a most beautiful sew ng 
silk, doubled and twi , equal in evenness and fineness 
to the best Italian and greatly superior in elasticity and 
strength. This was done with perfect ease, and so sim- 
ple is the machine in its construction, that any womin 
can obtain a competent knowledge of its operation in tw 
hours.” 

The value of cocoons in their raw state is four dollars 
a bushel, that is $4 per pound, a bushel making a pound ; 
| when manufactured into sewings, it will be worth from 
|| B7 to S11 per pound, according to the eare and skill with 
|| which it is finished. Being able now to estimate the cost 
| of converting a pound of silk or a bushel of cocoons into 


\ sewings by the use of this mschine, an approximation 
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may be made to the profits of an acre in the culture of the 
mulberry. 


It has been estimated that an acre of the white Italian 
will furnish food for 550,000 worms, but the editor of the 
Farmer asserts from experience that an acre of the Chi- 
nese mulberry will furnish foliage fora million of worms ; 
and if eggs are kept over the first hatching, as they may 
be, by being placed in an ice house, the same acre of 
trees will feed a second crop of an equal number. Tho 
editor bases his calculations only on the first crop. 

‘A million of worms will produce 333}; bushels of co- 
coons, which will yield 333} pounds silk, which silk when 
made into sewing silk at $7 a pound, the lowest price, 
will be worth $2333 33. The expense of working will 
be as follows: 2 women or girls are competent to attend 
four machines, with the aid of two boys to turn the 
wheels; in six months with easy work, they can convert 
into sewing silk 333} pounds of silk.” 

The table of expences of working gives the following 
result, we having not room to copy out the details; 
though it will be seen that the allowance for wages and 
board is most ample : 


‘One acre of Silk in account with Cultivator. 


r. 
For wages of two women six months,...... $36 00 
For board for a “ ss seaeene ae 
For wages for four boys, “ “ ~.---120 00 
For board for “ eo ied YT T 240 00 
For cost of two women to reel,......... ..--52 00 
For interest on cost of 4 machines,..... ..++-10 80 
For cost of cleansing, coloring, &c.,...... » 249 75 
For cost of feeding worms,....- .. Seveesens 41 62 
Balance as per COMtra,...seeeseeerereeees 1463 15 
$2333 32 
Cr, 

By value of 333} Ibs. of sewing silk at 7 dol- 

lare per pound,seeeseeeeeeereees occceestddd 32 


By balance, or clear profit on one acre, the 
silk covnerted into sewing silks,....... $1463 15” 

The agricultural reader will not fail to perceive, that 
in this estimate the acre is taxed with laborers, and the 
board of such laborers, as though the cultivator had been 
compelled to call in extra help ; whereas in the domestic 
manufacture, which it is our aim to encourage, the farmer 
will in most cases find in his own family, in his wife, 
daughters, and sons, all the help necessary, and ene of 
the most healthful and interesting employments that can 
be imagined, as well as the most profitable, is thus com- 
pleted under his own directions and roof. 


The state of Massachusetts has set a noble example of 
hiding this important manufacture, The Icgislature at 
first granted a premium of fifty cents, on every pound of 
reeled silk; but that act was repeuled, “and they now 


Culture of Fruit Trees.--No. 2. 

One of the most important operations in the culture of 
fruit trees, is that of the propagation of vaiicties by bud- 
ding and grafting. By means of these, we exchange 
the unpalatable fruit of the wilding for the most ¢elicious 
productions which art and nature combined have been 
able to furnish. And there are few gardens or orchards 
which might net be greatly improved by the introduction 
of the best varietics, the cultivation and care of wh.ch 
cost no more than that of the most worthless. 

Budding and grafting have their respyctive advantages 
and disadvantages. Budding requires less skill and care, 
but needs the subsequent attention of removing the liga- 
turcs,and heading down the stocks. Grafting docs not xeed 
this subsequent care, but moreskillis requisitein the ope- 
ration, The peach and nectarine can rarely if ever be 
propagated by grafting: and budding cannot be perform- 








grant a premium of one dollar, on every 10 lbs. of cocoons 
raised in the state; 50 cents per pound on al! silk raised 
and reeled in the state, and fifty cents for all silk, grown, 
thrown, or twisted, in that state; thus giving a premium 
of one dollar per pound to the producer and manufacturer 
of sowing silk, an amount fully equal to all the labor, 
where it is done, as it should be, in ones own family. Tiis 
act of high and exalted patriotism, acts as an incentive 
among her citizens, and is producing the happicst effects 
upon the interest and well being of that ancient common. 
woalth. Should not her noble example urge upon the 
other states of the confederacy, to make enactments gran. 
ting similar bounties? We think it should.” 


The great beauty of the silk culture is found in its pro. 
fit; its interesting nature, furnishing a constant study in 
natural history ; the emall capital required for its suc- 
ecssful prosecution ; but more than all, in the fact, that 
it requires no menopoly, no overgrown manufacturing es. 
tablishmente, where the destruction of the human con. 
stitution and the progress of vice and misery, go hand in 
hand; but can be conducted in the bosom of familics, 
where children remain under the care of their parents, 
and the profits of their labor, are not, as in some other em- 


ployments is too ofien the cage, the price of health and 
happiness. 








Norway.—The peasantry live on bread and gruel, both | 
prepared of oat meal, with an occasional intermixture of | 
dried fish. Meat is a luxury they rarely enjoy. 


ed on large and unthrifty stocks, which may often be 
succcssfully grafted. 

Books on gardening describe many different modes of 
grafling ; but the multiplicity of these often more bewil. 
der the learner than instruct him. By understanding the 
essential requisites, the operation is at once simplified, and 
it may be varied at pleasure without danger of failure. 
The two chief requisites arc, that the sap flowing upward 
through the stock pass freely into the graft, and that it 
reiurn without interruption from the inner bark of the 
graft to that of the stock, Tesecure these, both the wood 
and bark in the stock and graft, must be so cut as to ad- 
mit of being placed in close contact, and when so placed, 
the line of separation between the bark and wood should, 
on one side at least, exactly coincide in both. 

The most common and usefu] modes are the whip and 
cleft grafting. Whip grafting is adopted where the stock 
and graft are of nearly equal size. To perform it, the 
stock and graft are cut off obliquely with an cqual degree 
of slope, so as to Joave two sinooth straight surfaces which 
may be brought into close contact, <A transverse cleft 
with the knife is to be made near the middle of each of 
these surfaces about one third of an inch deep, so that 
when they are pressed together, the tongue and slit, thus 
made in each, may mutually and firmly interlock. ‘They 
are then, if necessary, bound with bass or corn husk, to 
hold them to their place, and the operation coinpleted by 
applying closely around them a gr.fting ploster. 

Wiocre the stock is more than halfan inch in diameter, 
cleft grafting is preferable. Thestock is first cut off hor. 
izontally, and a cleft made in it at the middle of the cut 
surface an inch or two in depth; in this, the graft, cut 
wedge.like, is inserted, ‘Todo it properly, it is requisite 
that the graft be so cut as to fitthe cleft as nearly as pos- 
sible, that the cleft be opened by a wedge on the side op. 
posite from the place of the grafts when it is inserted, and 
that the jaws of the stock be strong enough to press firm- 
ly and closely the sides of the graft. After this, the plas. 
ter is applied. 

It is convenient, in grafting, to have two knives, one 
for doing the principal cutting, and the other, very sharp, 
for smoothing the surfaces for contact. 

All the branches and buds on the etock, must be care. 
fully removed, that the sap may all go to the nourishment 
of the graft. Failure is often caused by want of care in 
this respect, 

In heading down old trees, it is a common practice to 
graft into the large branches; it would be mucl: better to 
cut off those branches, and to graft or bud into the young 
shoots which spring up in their place. 

The practice of using clay to eover the wounds made 
in grafiing is now nearly superseded by the far neater 
and better mode of applying plasters of grafting waz. 
Theso plasters are made the most readily and cheaply by 
spreading the warmed wax over a sheet of unsized paper 
with a knife, or with a brush when melted, and after- 
wards cutting up into plasters of the requisite size. The 
wax my be made of 3 parts of rosin, 3 of beeswax and 1 
of tallow ; or of 5 parts rosin, 2 of beeswax, and 3 of tal. 














| 
| 


low ; or these ingredients in any other proportions so as 
to be soft enough to be applied closely and firmly and not 


(more especially in gr: fling the cherry,) it becomes no. 
cessary in cool weather to soften the wax by crtificial 
heat, Wehave found a lamp or a candle at hand, excel. 
lent for this purpose, 

Budding is always to be performed when the bark 
peels freely, which is when the stocks are in a rap. 
idly growing state, Clierries and plums should always be 
budded by the middle of summer ; apples and pears often 
continue growing rapidly a month later, and peaches 
may be budded even as Jate as the commencement of ay. 
tuinn. 

It is indispensible to successful budding, that the stock 
be thrifty, and the shoot in which the bud is inserted not 
wiore thana year or two old. No skill can succced in old 
or stunted stocks. ‘The reason of this is, that the cam. 
bium, or muciluginous substance between the bark and 
wood, which hardens into the new wood, and which ce. 
ments the bud tothe stock, exists only in sufficient quan- 
tities for this purpose in fast growing shoots. 

Every bud is an embryo plant, and the objet in pro. 
pagating by budding, is to transfer this from one tree to 
another, Toeffect this, it is only necessary that the bud 
be cut smoothly from the shoot with a very small portion 
of wood with it, and inserted under the raised bark of the 
stock in close contact with the cambium. Provided the 
stock is thrifty and growing ; the bud smoothly cut off, 
and elosely and erenly applied to the stock ; the cambium 
uninjured by removing the barks; andthe bud be kept 
to its place a few days by a ligature of moderate preseure; 
it is of little consequence how the operation is performed, 
and there can be little danger of fature. But some modcs 
secure these requisites much better than others. 

The common way of cutting the bark to remove it, is 
to make a transverse cut and longitudinal slit, just 
through: it, like the letter T. The bud is then slid down. 
warde under the bark, in the middle of the slit. But in 
cutting through, the carmbium is always more or less inju- 
red, Hence a better mode is to raise the bark on one side 
only of the longitudinal slit, and insert the bud after a 
stall straight portion has been cut from one side to make 
it fit the cut edge of the unlifted bark. This method 
avoids the above mentioned injury to the cumbium, and 
more certain'y insures success. The whole operation 
should be performed with us little deluy as possible. 
Butwhat ever mode is adopted, the bark should always 
be lifted by placing the knife at the edge, and not by run. 
ning it under, as this always injures the cambium, 

After the bud is inserted, the whole should be covered, 
except the bud itself, with a ligature of moistencd bass, 
corn husk, tow, or other soft substance, bound round it 


with just sufficient force to press the bud closely on tho 
stock, 








In about two weeks, or as soon as the ligature begins 
| to cut into the etock, it inust be removed. Eurly the fol. 
lowing spring, the stock is to be cut off a quarter of an 
inch above the bud and in a direetion sloping towards it, 
and all the branches and other buds carefully removed 
that the whole nourishment may go tothe growth of this. 
Sometimes, (as in budding the apricot,) it is best to leave 
two or three inches of the stock above the bud, to tie the 
young shoot to, that it be not broken down by the wind. 

Disappointment very often arises, in budding the peach 
and apricot, from th» buds, though well set, b ing winter 
killed. ‘This may be generally avoided by observing, on 
the tree whence the buds are taken, on what part of the 
shoots the buds have withstood the preceding winter, and 
selecting accordingly. These arc commonly the earlicst 
formed buds on the thrifticst shoots. 

Shoots for budding should always have the leaves cut 
off as suon as they are taken from the tree, about a quar. 
ter of aninch abovethe bud. ‘They inay then, if needed, 
b> preserved several days in damp moss orcloth. 4. 3.7. 





Stacking Straw, 
So long as the farmers in our wheat growing districts, 
depend greatly, as they necessarily must, on their straw 








melt in the sun. 


As grafting carly in spring is generally preferable, 


for feeding their cattle and other stock during the winter, 


| the beat mode of presenting it to them must be a matter 
|, of some importance. The best modo un loultedly would 
‘ be to cut it into chaff, mix it with roots, and thus accue- 
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tom catile or horses to its use ; but few farmers have the 
roots, or are willing 10 take the trouble of such a process 
of feeding, much as it might profit them ; such a course 
would be too serious an innovation on established usages 
in faring. The custom of the day is to pass a whole 
barn full of grain at once through the threshing machine, 
and the straw is either thrown into the yard to be tram- 
sled down at once, or piled up in unsig' tly stacks, vround 
whieh cattle stand casting wishful looks, but on which 
they are able to meke but little impression, Hogs burrow 
into it and get smothered ; sheep run over it and render 
it unfit fur food ; cattle finally mount the pile, and are 
tumbled off into snow drifts to perish ; while the straw it. 
self remains unroxted, and but litle prepared for manure. 
If then it is neecssary to keep cattle or other stock on 
uneut straw, and the wants of the farmer induce him 
to thresl: und sell his grain at once, it would be well to 
adopt some plan of stacking which shall give the greatest 
benefit from it as food, and operate most eff ctually in 
convetling it into manure, 


There isa mode of stacking which has been introdueed, 
which promiaes well in this respect, and which we think 
furiners would do well to adopt moye extensively. Select 
a place the most convenient fora stack, either in the yard 
or out of it, but if in the yard it will be best, as the loss 
of manure will be less there thanelsewhere. It shouldbe 
so thot animals can have a free passage on al! sides, as 
thot will prevent cornering, or the injury of the weak by 
the stronger animals of the yard. Four posts should be 
set permanently inthe ground, so that the space enclosed 
my be about twenty feet by twelve, The posts may be 
eighteen or twenty inches in diameter, or smaller, if ne- 
cessuvy, but they must be strong enough to prevent any 
danger of splitting down or starting from the ground. 
Tie posts may be three and a h:lf or four feet in height. 
The tops of the posts must be cut out so as to admit a 
strong pole running from one to the other, and inaking, 
when completed, a pen with a single rai!. Place a suita. 
ble flooring of rails or poles, and then insert under the 
outer e¢ge of these, rails or poles of the desired length, 
resting on the post rails, and slanting outwards at an an- 
gle of 35 or 40 degrees. They may be placed 10 or 12 
inches apart, and should be evenly distributed around the 
whole, Into this great rack, as it were, let the straw be 
thrown as fast as threshed, the stack raised to the proper 
height, and well topped off. In such a stack, the straw 
will project some 8 or 10 feet, beyond the bottom, fur- 
nishing a convenient shelter from storms; and as the cat 
tle orsiicep Can move around it, shey can always ese pe 
from the severest weather. If more straw is grown than 
cin be put on one such stack, others may be erected, and 
if placed so that the broadest parts meet they form no des. 
pixabl>. places of retreat from inclement weather. As 
sheep or cattle eat outthe straw, it keeps settling down 
within their reach, and while all they wish is at all times 
to be had, little will be wasted during the consumption. 
The posts may be left standing, for further service ; but 
the rails may be removed and preserved for use in another 
goason. 


Dutton Corn. 





— 


The experience of the lust two years has convinced us, | 


that without a change in the seasons favorable to the pro. 
duction of corn, the above named variety of this valuable 
grain, must be abandoned, so fur as ita cultivation is con. 
cerned, in a large part of Western New York and Penn. 
sylvani'. Some earlier variety must be substituted, or 
the growth of all corn given up. We regret this result, 
because the Dutton corn is nn exe ent variety, the 
growth lorge, the yield heavy. and the quality of the 
grain itself good ; but unless corn ripens, there is scarce. 


AND GAR 











ly any thing more worthless, either as food fur man or | 


beast. ‘Tere is no doubt that much corn has been so'd 


for seed about the country, which had no rightful oreten. 
sion tothe name of Dutton corn, but we have known sev. 
¢r.l instances in which corn procured at the Albany seed 
at rT, and of course genuine as under the immediate su- 
pertutendence and eye of Buel and Thornburn, totally 
fail d in ripening, when some other kinds in the vicinity, 
© In the same field, was sound and good. 


|| ata glance the various steps of excellence, from the ori- 
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The results of the last two or three years, slow, that 
the Dutton corn even in this region, can be grown from 
the shore of lake Ontario to the southern border of the | 
great limestone formation of this district, and in some few 
of the more favorable soi's, until the predominating argil- 
laceous earth of the dividing ridge ie reached ; but that 
on all these soils, and to the south, until the Allegany 
ranges of Pennsylvania are passed, the chances are emal] 
that this corn will arrive at maturity, It then b- comes 
an important question with the farmers in such sections 
of the country, whether they shall abandon the eultiva- 
lion of corn, and attempt some other grain in its stead ; | 
or whether they shall adopt some variety that ripens 
earlier than the Dutton, or the old fashioned varieties 
|willdo. There can we think be no doubt that the latter 
| course should be preferred. Corn is an article which for 
1s number of reasons would be one of the most difficult to 
dispense with, but it is only necessary to mention 
two; one of which is, that no substitute has as yet been 
found for it in the making of pork, though roots, fruits, 
and other graine may be used for this purpose with sue 
cess and with profit ;—and the other is, that the failure 
of the corn crop makes a more sensible inrvad on the com- 
fort, and the means of subsistence of the poor classes of 
our country, than does the failure of any other. 

The planting of corn then in every part of our country 
should be continued; not as the main, or as an alone 
crop, perhaps; but in these sections liable to early or se- 
vere frosts the greatest care should be taken to procure 
the seed of that variety that will come to matarity the 
earliest, Fortunately we have enough of these to givea 
revsonable choice to the farmer; and of qualities which 
for food can leave nothing to be desired. Of these the 
best, are the golden Sioux, the red blaze, and the white 
end yellow Canadian varieties, all of which the last sea- 
son succeeded where the Dutton and the common varie- 
ties fuiled entirely. It will be found too when oroperly 
cultivated, that if not so imposing in appearance as the | 
Dutton, the yield of any of these early varieties will be | 











ar properly manured, from forty to sixty bushels per acre 
may be sufely calenlated upon ; and in some instances, 
even the highest amount stated has been exceeded. Thiese 
carly varieties are sinall, compared with the late ones, and | 
as we know by experience will bear planting much closer 
than these ; consequently a greater number of hills or 


ed to their location, and ene which we hope will not be 
lost ; and when once the desired kind is obtained, care 
should be taken, by selecting the earliest and best ears for 
seed, to prevent deterioration, and if possible to improve, 
and render it still earlier. Of one thing we are certain, 
the corn crop of any section ef our country should not be 
given up, without more convineing evidence that corn 
cannot be grown, and greater efforts to succeed with it, 
than have yet been given or made. 


PIGS. 

We should be pleased, were it in our power, to present 
to the readers of the Farmer the various specimens of 
the swine kind that stand engraved on the pages of Lou- 
don’s history of the pork making race; as we think no- 
thing would so forcibly present the difference in the value 
of the kinds, and work a reformation among farmers in 
this respect, unless it was a view of the amimals them. 
| selves, in their own proper persons. There, may be seen 





ginal wild hog of Europe, to the perfect forms of the 
| Chinese and the Berkshire, or crosses of these and kindred 
kinds. We do not think there is an animal kept by the 
farmer, on which the marks of profit and loss are so clear- 
ly figured, and in lines not to be mistaken, as on the hog. 
While with the best varieties, the profits are greater, 
more sure, and realized in less time than from any other 
animal, with the inferior kinds, the loss is equally certain 
and rapid. It is clear that a pig that will reach the 
weight of three or four hundred witha given quantity of 
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far from despicable. On well tilled land, in good heart, \ 


stalks can be grown on an acre, without crowding the || 


fatten in one half the time necessary for others, should 
_ be preferred by every farmer who has the most faint idea 
of farming prosperity and economy. That such are pre- 
ferred by the majority, is fally disproved by the inferior 
, and worthless animals that crowd the pens and consume 
the hard earnings of the tiller of the soil. 

The importance of making good selections of pigs we 
saw forcibly illustrated on calling at the house of a farm. 


hog so fat he could hardly rise, and which when slaugh- 
tered a day or two afterwards weighed about 300 pounds ; 
and who also had a pig of the Chinese, with a cross of 
the Berkshire, eleven weeks old, and which taken from 
the sow and put with other pigs and fed with them, gain- 
ed in three weeks thirty-four pounds, or about ten pounds 
| a week. The Chinese alone may not be heavy enough 
| for profitable fattening on large farms, but a cross with 
'the Berkshire, or any of the well built larger varictics, 
| will remedy this defect if it is one, and produce the ani- 
mal required. 


IODINE IN GLANDERS. 

The glanders have long been considered as one of the 
most loathsome and incurable of the diseases to which 
the horse is subject; and the infectious nature of the 
complaint, rendering it liable to be communicated to 
other anima!s kept in the same stable, or brought in con- 
tact with it, has induced the owners of horses, after the 
| disease was established, to consider killing them a course 
preferable to the dangers of infection, and a certain but 
lingering death. Since, however, Dr. Elliotson proved 
by several well attested cases, that the glanders could be 
communicated from the horse to human individuals, the 
disease has assumed an importance to which few of the 
diseases of animals are entitled. 

Mr. Thompson, of Whitehaven, has furnished the 
editor of the London Lancet an account of the cure of a 
horse by Iodine, after the disease had become well devel. 
oped, and serious thoughts were entertained of killing 
the horse at once. There could scarce be a doubt that 


the case was one of confirmed glanders. Bloody viscid 
sanies flowed down and glued the nostrils, and in the left 
one the membrane was studded with chancerous ulcera- 
tions, as far asthe eye could reach. The glands under 
the throat were greatly enlarged, and the animal was at- 
tenuated and weak. The least motion affected its breath, 
and from the rapid progress of the affection, there was 
no prospect of the animals living but a short time. 

The following account of the curative process is given 


| ing friend a few days since, who had in his pen a Chinese 
{ 
| 














| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
j 
} 
' 
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plants. The winter will furnish an opportunity to our || by Mr. Thompson, the horse belonging to his brother : 
fsrmers to supply themselves with the best varieties suit. |) 


_ The various means employed in such affections had 
| been resorted to without success, and the animal getting 
| so weak as to be scareely able to stand, was recommend. 
'edto be shot. It wasat this advanced period that I saw 
it; and thinking it a good opportunity to try the power of 
iodine, I requested the groom to administer 150 drops of 
the streng tincture, three or four times a day, in water. 
The iodine was given regularly for the space of six weeks, 
Not fewer than 450, and frequently 500 or 600 drops were 
administered daily. In a days the benefit of the 
drug was evidenced, and at the end of seven weeks the 
horse was nearly well. The animal is at present the pro. 
perty of another person, and is considered to be one of 
the best in his stable. Four years have elapsed since the 
horse was affected; it is now perfectly well, and there 
has been no return of the complaint.” 











RUTA BAGA FOR HORSES. 

The writer has tried a successful experiment of feeding 
he horse on ruta bagas, in addition to the usual feeding of 

hay and oats. At first he could only be induced to eat 
them after he had gone for some hours without food, but 
he now has a strong appetite for them, and will eat them 
freely without cuttiag, gnawing them down with his 
teeth. Half a dozen good sized ones in a day, with two 
quarts of oats, keep him in excellent condition except 
when he is worked unusyally, when a greater supply of 
oats is necessary. J. J. T. 


FLINT IN WHEAT STRAW. 

At the time the incendiary burnings of wheat stacks 
was so prevalent last year in part of England, large glo. 
bules of melted glass were formed by fusion and combi. 
nation of the silex and potash of the straw. The ex- 








food; that will be quiet and peaceable, and consequently 





periment might be considered a decisive, but a costly one. 
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Wee! Growing. 
Me. Eprron—Is 2 communication of mine on the su’. 
ject of “ sheep,” in the Farmer of Nov. 18th, the follow. 


ing paragraph occurs :--- 

{ the positions J heve assumed are correct, it follows 
J think conclusively, that the busimess (wool growing 
must be @ good one, the moment our pecumary embar- 
rasements pass by, and our manufactones are enabled to 


resume operations. Hie who thinks that day is very re- 


ynove, Knows lite of the energies and resources of the 
A verican people, ‘The business, moreover, miuet always 
co.;tinue good, until overdone by ourselves. Tuat ' 


has not yet oecurred, J have already stated. It is show: 
by the fact that on the years in which our greatest clips 
Lave been taken, (1435, °36 and °37,) they dic not mect 
our bome demand, and large quantities were unportee. 
Asd the very folly I complained of in the beginning 0 
ths peper—the abandonment of the business by the mu. 
titudes who have net steadiness and energy to wittisvacc 
one hour of adversity, will put still further oF the tume 
wen it can be overdone. ‘Tue full rise in the prices of 
woo! may not immediately follow the revival of trade, as 
the amount which accumulates in the interim may over- 
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cated their opinions, were utterly incorrect and unfound- 
ed—floating surmises, instead of known facts. 

; ? ' > “ cy) 

My oppenent “€.” decides unhesitatingly that wool 


P } } © ret ie i ; 
| growing has been overdone—that * the m arket us Fuppiied 


inost unquestionable channels, the 


|i voidable circumstances. 


containing * C.’s” 


stock the market, and of consequence, place the game in || 


the hands of the buyer. But tos will be only temporary. 
Wants are also accumulating! The wardrobe has nx 
escaped in those eurtaudmes 8 of personal expeuses, whici 
tic times bave rendered convenient, if not nccessary, ai 
t ¢ hands of almost every one.” 

A writer over the signature of “ C.” in the Farmer of 
Dec. 24, a sails these positions. He says :— 

‘Now I maintain that wool growing hase been over. 
done, because the manufacture of wool has been over. 
cose. © © ‘There has been more cioth produced, and 
yaore wool wo ked into cloth, than the wants of the coun. 
try and of trade demanded. This is evide st from the 
fact, that, although not half the usual amount of cloth 
has been this year manufactured, the supply seem: 
undiminished; the country is full of cloth, and prices 
are low-—-too low to give an adequate profit, * * * 


S»veculation has wrought ruin in the manufacturer of | 


c'oth. All the manufacturers have driven their machine. 
ry to the greatest extent in their power, because the d 
mand seemed sogieat. Hence it was, that ‘ on the years 
in which our greatest clips have been taken, large quan. 
tities were imported” ‘The present result shows, that 
while the demaud was not supplied, the trade was mor 
ihan supplied for years, aud the market was overstocked. 
The manufacturer produced so much cloth that the de. 
mand on him has ceased, which he could not have done 
unless the grower had in those bountiful years raised more 
woul, or more found a place in the country, than th 
tra ic required, Until wool and woolen cloths sha)! ceas: 
tw be imported, wool growing is overdone,” &c. 


IT have been thus particular in quoting the words used 


by *C.” and myself, because J wish the issue between us | 


distinctly understood. The subject is one of deep im. 


portance to a large class of our agricultural population. | 


for several years the prosperity of our manufactories, and 
t'xe prices they have been enabled to pay for wool, has 
induced thousands to embark in the business of wool 
growing. Suddenly this prosperity is arrested. 


for, can hardly be urged off at a moiety of its former 


pric. Is this new state of things to be permanent? J || ing on hand Jan. Ist, 1637, was lees than the year previ- 


The 


wheele of trade stand still. Wool, recently so sought | 


ope O1 
j 


for years.” The inference is obvious. The shuttle is no 
meee to be heard in those buey New Eagia: d cities, which 
sprang into existence, as if by magic, when our country 
dete rmined to patronize its own industry and its own 
enterprise—kill, sei] at apy price, or give away, is the 


word to the woo! grower! It is not my intention to cen. 


sure “CC.” for the expression of his opinions. I invited 


such an expression. His remarks are made in a spirit 


, 
of courtesy, 


ourte and no doubt with a perfect convictien of 


. - 
their correctness. The issue between us is purely one of 


4 


, 


facts. Sensible 


that a bare reiteration, would add no 
strength tomy previously expressed opixions, I have de- 
ferred replying to “C.” until I could obtain through the 
precise information 
which must decide the points in dispute between us.— 
Much delay has occurred in receiving this, owing to una- 
Oa the receipt of the Farmer, 
9 remarks, I immediately wrote to a | 
member of Congress from this state, making the necessa- 
ry iquiries. 


c 


These I requested him to submit to some 


the most prominent and best informed representa. 


i tives of one of the great woo! growing and manufactur- 


ing districts, ‘ notifying the individua! to whom they were 


| submitted, that his statements were intended for pulica- 


i 
i 


ion, and that his name would be given as the authority 
for their correctness.” The inquiries were presented to 
Gov. Davis, U. 8S. Senator from Massachusetts. Gov. 
Davis, though “ entertaining no doubts” in his own mind, 
on the subject matter of the controversy, addressed a let- 


ter to Mr. Lawrence of Boston, a gentleman possessing 


| perhaps as wmuch and as accurate practical information in 


relation to the facts involved in the dispute, as any other 
inthe country. ‘Tie following is the correspondence : 
Washington, Jan. 15, 1838. 

Sirn—lI have this morning received a reply to the inqui- 

ries made in the enclosed letter, from a merchant and 


manufacturer in Boston, who is beter acquainted with 


| the statistics of commerce and manufacturing than I am. | 


vant, 


| 





thought not,and so maintained—but if I am in error,bank- | 


ruptey awaits some, and severe losses all, who have em. 
barked in wool growing. Surely no one should be induced 
to incur theee losses, unnecessarily. And no man should 
take the responsibility of inducing others to premature 
action in the premises, by holding discouraging language, 
unadvisedly. If the wool grower holds on (1 refer now 
to his business, rather than the wool which he may hap. 
pen to have on hand,)it ean be no worse for him, sut ehould 
Le sell out, abandon the business with which he is ac. 
quainted, to learn a new one—sacrifice his fine flocks— 
and render useless, the fixtures prepared for their accom. 
molation—I eay should he do all this, and then after 
& lapse of only a year or two, find that he had acted pre. 
maturely—that his losses and sacrifices had been unneces. 
sury, how much cause would he have to thank those 
whose advice and representations had induced him to such 


astep? How much would he feel his obligations to- 


wards his advisers heightened too, on finding that their 
representations—the assumed facts on which they predi- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


| 
| 


long as the 


all inthe custom houses, 


These facts must settle the inquiries. If the amount of 
production does not equal the demand for consumption, | 
it cannot with propriety be said that there is an over pro. | 
juction in our country. Consumption and not prices set- 
tle the question, With great respect, your obedient ser- 
J. Davis. 

Boston, Jan. \0th, 1838. 

How. J. Davis: 


Dear Sin—My brother Abbott has handed me Mr. | 
seeueee's letter with a request to address you, which I 
shall with much pleasure. Mr. *******'s antagonist is | 
at fault in his statement that “ wool growing and manu- 
facturing were overdone in this country.” ‘The importa. | 
tion in 1636, of wool under 8 cts. cost abroad, was 10,. | 
905,571, and of dutiable 1,390,678. ‘The stock remain. | 
ous. ‘There were in the United States in 1836, 12,867, 
633 sheep. At 34 lbs. each it gives 4,513,733 Ibs. wool. | 
The stock on hand on the Ist Jan. 1837, was less than | 


| 
: 


= anit “ac eting 
manufacturing is entirely or was entirely overdone,” | 


By the Seerctary of the ‘Treasury’s report it appears that | 
the importation of cloths and cassimeres for one year end- | 
ing Sept. 30th, 1836, amounted to (cost abroad) 8,926,- | 


302. Duties, charges, &c., added, would inake the value | 
here 14 to 15 millions dollars. 

The stock of woolen goods in the country at the close 
ef 1536, was somewhat increased for the year, but noth. 


ing like the amount of importation, and at this time the 
stock is less than at any period for ten 





years, including 
business of manufacturing be overdone go | 
consumption is in part supplied by importa- 


Can the 


\tion? I shall be glad if Mr. *#**# #8 4% makes out a. 


= = _ = 


— , —n 
clear case to the weatisfaction of al] the readers of the 
If he requires any further infor. 
mation in my way, I shall be glad to furnish it. 


«+ Genesee Farmer.” 


I remain your ob’t servant, 
Samves Lawrence. 
It is impossible to make the “case” any “clearer” 
after the full and lucid exposition of Mr. Lawrence. «+ C." 
must disprove his statements, or admit himself to be in 
error. I shal! 
close this article with some brief extracts, gcing to sup. 


The former I apprehend he cannot do. 


port the positions of Mr. Lawrence, from a recent letter 
from the President of the N. Y. State Agricultural So. 
cicty. The wool grower will see that his cause is not 
‘ ae med so desperate, by those who ought to be qualified 
tojudge. I say to him as I did in my first communica. 
tion, “be of good cheer. The time is soon coming 
when those who are so eagerto deserta ship which they 


fancy tobe sinking, wil! be back to beg re-admission.’’ 


Tne following are the extracts referred to: ‘* The im. 
portations of woolen cloths in 35 and "36 was large, and 
as long as that isthe case, and our manufactories are in 
operation, woolgrowing cannot be overdone.—There can 
be no doubt that we grow several! millions of pounds of 
fine woo! less than is wanted for our population; for if 
it is not so, why are our broadcloths made of foreign 
wool, imported in such large quantities to this country 
for a market.—The general] impression among the man. 
ufacturers is, that as soon as business revives, that the ar- 
ticle will be more in demand, and at better prices. We 
shal] not grow woo! enough in this conutry, until we 
drive the English out of our market with their woolens, 
as we have done in a great measure with their cottons.” 


SovuTH-HILL. 

Cortlandville, Jan. 23.1. 

CULTURE OF CORN. 

Me. L. Tvucxex—In compliance with your request, I 
will endeavor to give you au account of my corn crop. 
As I ain more accustomed to handle farming toois than I 
am a pen, you wili please cxcuse any inaccuracies. 

I planted about four acres the season past to corn, or 
between three and a haif and four acres. The make of 
the land on which I planted is a ridge of no great eleva. 
tion, descendi. g to a lat on the cast side of haif or three- 
fourths of an acre, and on the west side to a dat of balf 
an acreinextent. One half of the ridge is covered with 
orcharding, and on some parts the trees stand very thick. 
Thus ridge is composed of sand, gravel, clay and sigall 
stones, i such proportion as to make it easy land to tll, 
and yet tenacious enough to hold manure. The flats are 
clay and sand, without the gravel and stone, or in very 
small quantities. 

State of Cultivation —Most of the ridge was very 
much exlausted by cropping previous to my purchasing 
it some five years ago. Since that period the crops have 
been light, for as it lies at a distance from my bara, it 
has received but a small quantity of manure, and has 
been constantly under the plough. On one corner there 
was formerly a barn-yard and dwelling ; this part is rich. 
The whole was sceded to clover in the spring of 1836. 


Last spring, before ploughing, I put seven or eight loads 


, ’ _per acre of long manure on all eacept the old barn-yard. 
the year before, therefore it is clear the business of wool || 


growing in this country is not overdone, and will not be | 
till importation entirely ceases. "The other point that 


Manner of Cultivating.—Turned over the sward care- 
fully, and rolled it down lengthwise of the furrow with a 
light roller—harrowed thoroughly, but was careful not 
to bring up the turf—marked both ways very straight, 
three feet three inches to three feet six inches distance 
between the rows, or from center to center of hills. 
Pianted about the 10th of May, mostly with large eight 
rowed yellow corn, commonly called Fargo corn, from 
John A. Fargo of Henrietta, who obtained a premium on 


this kind of corn of the Agricultura! Society, for the lar- 
| gest quantity of corn per acre, I believe, ever presented 


to the socicty for a premium in this county. (I have 
carefully selected and improved on this corn for ten years, 
and during that time have never failed of a crop.) Pre- 
pared by tarring and rolling in plaster—dropped seven or 


| eight kernels in a hill. I use no plough among my corn; 


It! ink it injurious to the erop. As soon as the plants could 
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secn so as to follow the rows, I run it out with the 
cultivator, one way close to the hills, so as to leave a ve- 
ry small space untouched by the cultivator. This prac- 
tice has been a great advantage to me for several years. 
Before 1 could hoe, it come on wet, but I had checked 
the weeds, and my corn lay clean and grew fast. Inext 
ran it out the other way with the cultivator, and hoed as 
soon as 1 could, and had good easy hocing, while my 
neighbors, who did not do this, were digging out the 
weeds and grass from among their corn at a great expense 
of time and labor. At the first hoeing I thinned out the 
corn to three or four plants in a hill. I found not a hill 
missing, although I had not a single scare-crow in the 
field, or took any trouble to drive them away when they 
descended upon it. On the poorest part of the field I 
threw a single handful of plaster and unleached ashes, 
mixed in about equal quantities, on a hill, after the first 
hocing. I think it would be better, however, to put it on 
as soon as the corn is up. 


be 


It then came on wet, and the brown grub attacked the 
corn with such destructive effect, that I thought I should 
lose the whole crop, or a large part of it. They cut 
down whole hills, and continued cutting it more or less 
until the corn was nearly knee high. How to stop their 
They cared not for ashes, as 
they would lic in them. By following the rows, and 
searching the affected hills about the roots of the plants, 
and taking out the grub, they were stopped in a measure 


ravages was the question. 


with very little expense of time. ‘This was repeated two 
or three times. I should be happy to find some easier 


method to destroy or stop them. 


I hoed but twice, running the corn eut both ways with 
the cultivator. ‘The second hoeing effectually destroyed 
the weeds and grass, so that the ground lay clean until 
the corn was cut up. The frost of August injured all 
my corn more or less by cutting the leaves. Some on the 
low ground it almost destroyed, but the tassel, husk and 
silk mostly escaped on a large part of the field. It put 
the crop back, or made it later, by a number of days ; 
however, the corn was glazed, and fit to cut up the fore 
part of September, and was cut up and sect in smali 
shooks in the field before the heavy irosis. About half an 
acre on one side was planted with Dutton corn ; it is not as 
early as the yellow Fargo; some part was injured badly 
by frost—some very handsome corn. 


By incasuring by cart loads I had about 400 bushels of 


ears of sound corn. 
injured by wet and frost, so that it yielded only about 50 
bushels of cars of sound corn. Most of it was quiic 
sound, although the ears were generally small. 


Oa the pirt to which the ashes and pilaster were ap- 


plied, though the poorest part of the land, I estimated |) 
the yield at about eighty bushels of shelled corn to the }) 


acre, 


Henrietta, Dec. 1837. 


G. L. B. 





Canada Thisties and the Road Laws. 
Mr. L. Tucker—In your Monthly Farmer of No- 
vember last, I read a long article on the progress the Ca- 
nada thistle was making over our land, and I must ac 


knowledge the fact to be as stated; and I very much fear 


that unless we take hold of this plant, and plough and 


. . . . . . } 
hoe it out, we shal! all in a short time have it intermixed 


in our fields so that we shall not raise half a crop of any 
sortof grain. But, after all we farmers can do in this 
matter, to keep it out of our ficlds, it will amount to but 
little, unless some alteration is made in the Road Law 
by the legislature so as to have the highway tax paid in 
money in the place of labor; for as it now stands, I know 
but very few of the pathmasters cut any of the noxious 
weeds in the highway, (let alone working the roads.) I 
have kept a good look out, to see how fast the Canada 
thistle has been taking possession of our highways, and 


very few of them are molested by the worker of the high. 
Way. 


Now, sir, suppose we should all get them out of our | 


farms, what good would it do us, so long as the highways 
are left free to give us all the seed again? 1 know that 











the present law requires the pathmasters to cut the weeds 


that requires them to work the highways, and that too in 
a giventime. Now we al! know that neither is done as 
the law contemplates it should be done, nor will it be 
done as it should be unless we all pay a moncy tax; and 
then 40 cents in the place of a day’s labor will do more, 
and for this simple reason: the whole job can be let out 


rity for the performance of the same, and when done ac- 


whole public would be much better served than they now 
are; for we in this case should have the work done in the 


on the roads when all is mud, we should see the utmost 
pains taken to get the best of soil for the roads; and in 
the place of having the side gutters all filled up, we should 
see them kept open, so that all the water could pass off 
freely. 

Iam aware that the legislature has been opposed to 
altering the law, on the ground that the farmers did not 
want it done, which, sir, is a very great mistake; and I 
know the fact to be so, for I have taken great pains this 
last year to ascertain the fact from them, not only in this 
county, but in yours and the neighboring counties; and 
more than three quarters of them want it altered, and 
for the very reason that they can pay the money more ea. 
sily than they can do the work. They know also that 
the public would be much benefited with the roads, if 
they were made better, and they also know that we shall 


law is altered, for as it now stands, there is not over one 





he is only in for one year; and ten chances to one if he 
| knows what the law is, andif he does he cannot get the 

men out to work in time, without a neighborhood quar- 
rel, for they ali have so much to do at that time of the 
| year when the roads want to be worked, and therefore to 


| work is done up. 





' 


li 
\} 
One acre.on the skirts, or flat, was | 


| Now, sir, any one can see that the farmer would mak« 
money, if the law was so altered that he should pay 40 
ents per day, and for this simple reason, that every day 


one doilar per day, and then not over three-quarters of a 
day’s work is done--and what is done is Cone without a sys- 
tem, and never followed up over one year any plan that by 
_ chance is laid out and begun by a pathmaster. Some may 
_#ay we can work the roads when we have nothing else to 
| do. ‘That time will be just the time when the roads ought 
not to be worked, and besides, these few persons always 
can find work of some neighbor, and earn more than 
4) cents per day; and what I know of farming, I know 
that no good farmer has any time more than is wanted 
on his farm in the day time; and I would advise thoze 
farmers who may say that they have, to look weil over 
_ their farms, and see if there is not the Canada thistle, or 
some other noxious weed, that wants cutting, in the cor- 


ner of the fences orin the ditches about their farms. 


_ Iknow, Mr. Tucker, that I have only touched around 
| the edges of what might be said and written on this sub. 
| ject, but now leave it to you, and hope you will procure 
some of your able writers, with yourself, to take hold of 
this subject, and see if we cannot convince this present 
_ legislature, that we farmers want the law altered, and 
, that we know better what is for our good, than some who 
never look at this matter, and legislate on the subject, 
and then cast the result on the farmer without his con- 
| sent or knowledge. If the whole state will not go for 
| having the law altered, let a few of the western coun- 
' ties go for it, and I trust your county will join in with us 
in petitioning for the alteration this winter. 

A Livincston County Fanmer. 








The common wages of the hired laborer in France, are 





| $37 50 for a man, and S18 75 for a woman annually. 


—but what good does this do? Not as much as the law 


F > ‘ } 
to the lowest bidder, to do certain work, and to give secu- 


cording to contract, to have his money ; or some other 
mode might be adopted to work the roads, whereby the | 


proper season, and in the place of having the topsoil put | 
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Every Farmer should, for his own Interest, 
be a subscriber for an Agricultural Journal. 

NO. VI. 

|| Agricultural periodicals are useful in more ways, as 
|| well as to a greater extent, than is generally supposed. 
They are exceedingly useful as teachers, affording as 
| they do to farmers a great amount of useful instruction 
| relative to the theory and practice of agriculture. And 
let it be remembered that this instruction costs but lit- 
tle. No other method is known of, by which useful 
knowledge can be acquired at so cheap a rate. Still there 
is another way in which agricultural journals exert, 
for the benefit of farmers, a mighty influence, and 
this, it is believed, is rarely perceived, and never justly 
appreciated. Reading an agricultural journal rarely 
fails of producing a peculiar effect on the mind of the 
reader, an effect from which great advantages result, 
although by himself perhaps unperceived. It gives elas. 





never get clear of tne Canada thistle unless the present | 


pathmaster in fifty that does his duty, for the reason that | 


| save a quarrel, or to preveat being disliked in his town, | 
he must let the roads be till it rains, or till all the other 


he works, or sends his men, it costs him from 75 cents to | 


|, the winter in great perfection. 


ticity and expansion to his mind, breaks up his torpidity, 
and renders it inquisitive and active. No one who takes 
a proper interest in an agricultural periodical, and reads 
| it attentively, can slumber over his business. His peri- 
odical will, from time to time, give him jogs, exciting his 
attention to one thing, and an other thing, leading him 
to the practice of much mental inquiry relative to the 
correctness or incorrectness of his practices, practicable 
improvements, &c. Eminently useful as agricultural 
journals are known to be in other respects, I am almost 
inclined to believe that they are equally useful, if not 
more so as stimulants to the mind. 
he minds of farmers, in the absence of exciting 
causes always become dull. They are in some respects, 
very similar to edged tools. All know that these in order 
to operate to advantage, must be kept sharp, but to keep 
‘| them so, requires a frequent use of the rub-stone. So it 
is with the mind of a farmer. It loses its edge if it ever 
had one—becomes dull, and needs the use of a rub-stone. 
'| Now the Genesee Farmer, or any other good agricultural 
paper, is the rub-stone required. 











The farmer, without 
an agricultural periodical in his possession, is equally un. 
prepared for successful action, as is the mower who goes 
with his sythe into a field to mow, but takes with him no 
rub-sione. Tai aware that these comparisons may ap- 
pear to be rather odd, and perhaps vulgar, yet I thiak the 
resemblances are striking. In activity of mind, in habits 
of mental inquiry, and in range and extension of thought 











| in relation to the various ojects of agriculture, there is 


| 
|! a difference between mea who faithfully read agricultural 
journals, and those who do not, no less striking than 


that between a sharp sythe andadull one. Economicrs. 





ELvof-Ail in Cattle. 

Mr. Tucxer—A disease, known, I believe by the name 
of Hoof-Ail or Foot-ail, has recentiy broken out among 
my cattle. The first sympton I discovered of it was 
about ten days since, when an ox in good heart, was dis- 
covered to be a litlic lame, and on examination I found 
the ankle joints of both inind legs somewhat swoolen. 
They still continue to swell. Ia three or four days, the 
skin began to crack open just under the dew-claw, and 
putrid matter began to ooze out around the hoof, where it 
joins on to the flesh. The sores are growing worse, and 
I am to!d that the fect will rot of, unless some remedy 
can be discovered. Several calves haye been attacked in 
|a similar manner. Aside from this disease in the foot, the 
animals are in perfect health, eating with as good an ap- 
petiteas ever. I have been unable to hear of any reme- 
| dy, and shall be greatly obliged by any information on 
i the subject, which the readers of the Farmer may be able 
to communicate. 














M. R. 
Henrietta, san. 17th, 1837. 
WINTER BUTTER. 
Butter is made in some parts of New England through 


The cows are fed on the 
, best hay, thatis, hay made of English grass, well cured 

and sweet,and provender made of the mea! of Indian corn 
and oats ground together, and kept at night in warm sta. 








bles. As soon as the milk is strained it should be put in. 
'o pans, and set in the coldest place that can be found, in 
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order that it may freeze speedily; the sooner the bet- 
ter. By the process of freezing, the cream 1s forced to 
the top, and may be taken off without the least mixture 
of the frozen milk. The cream should never be placed 
on, or even near the fire, nor kept in a warm place, but 
when c'iurned, should stand several fect from the kitchen 
fire. It takes a little longer time to churn, and the but. 
ter is usually of a somewhat lighter color; but the flavor, 
when the above directions are carefully observed, is of 
the finest and richest description. We speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject, having been personally 
acquainted with the quality of the wiater butter for sixty 
years.—Albany paper. 





From the Farmer's Register. 
Observatioas on the Agricttare aad iLorticaltare 
ot Western New York. 
(Concluded.) 


Of the state of horticulture, in the western part of 
New York, not much can be said. Tae improvements 
in this department have by no means been co:mmensu- 
rate with the progress that has heen made in the more 
useful branches of industry; and the deficiency 1s ren- 
dered the more obvious by the contrast which exists be. 
tween these and kindred improvements. Men's minds 
are yet too deeply intent on the acquisition of wealth, 
for matters of mere taste and luxury to be an object of 
much attention. Ia our new countries the necessaries 
of life must first be sougt after aad obtained, before 
much attention can be devoted to its comforts and ele 
gances; and even in those which are comparatively old, 
the unsettled state of the population, the continual chan. 
gesin the possession of property, and the couseqnuent re. 
moyvals to distant regions, exercise an unfriendly influ. 
ence on the progress of horticu!tural improvement. In 
the United States, there is no abiding place for our citt- 
zens; restlessness and locomoiion are their chief charac. 
teristics, Ia Eagland, oa the contrary, where local at- 
tachments are stronger, and where the same occupants 
and their descendants reyain on the same spot fora 
length of time, the inducement to rural embellishments is 
greater. The children inherit from their parents a taste 
forthe elegant and ornamental, and every garden and 
cottage bears the evidence ef neatness and taste. No 
part of the United States, therefore, can be compared to 
Bagiand for the interesting combination of the beautifal 
with the useful; nor can the more recently settled por- 
tions of this country exhibit tue same progress that has 
been made in those of an older date. If these observa- 
tions are correct, it is not to be expected that the interior 
of New York has yetevinced much predilection for hor. 
ticaltural taste. The neatness, and elegance, and com. 
fort, of the dwellings are deserving of all praise. In the 
innumerable towns and villages which meet the eye in 
almost every neighborhood, and in the splendid churches, 
equally numerous, are beheld the decorations of architec. 
ture, aid all the artificial app.:ances of worldly comfort, 
accompanied by no general improvements in the science 
of horticulture. Toe commodious and handsomely fin- 
ished farm houses lose half their charms, by their want 
of contiguity to extensive and fruitful orchards, and by 
the almost eaiire absence of ornamental trees and plan's. 
Avple orchards it is true, of greater or less extent, are 
found on nearly every farm; but there is no general cul- 
tivation of a variety and succession of fruits. The 
peach, the apricot, and the pear, the cherry and the 
plum, the strawberry and raspberry, are strangurs, one 
might suppose, whicl: would not always be recognized 
by a portion of the inhabitants. The contracted dimen- 
sions of the yards and gardens, but especially of the 


ing exercises a more favorable influence on its advance. 
nent than the establishment of nurseries. ‘Taey natur-. 


with great neatness and taste. At Albany, the long es. 


! 
| 
MH ? ~ rp , | 

tablished nurseries of Buel and Wilsoa, are well known, | 
and are capable of supplying an extensive demand. Tue | 
! 


fidelity of all these gentlemen is unquestionable. ‘Tne 
nursery business, however, as conducted in the United 
States, is not always managed with that precision by 
which it sould be characterized. 
sively propagated and sold under imposing na‘nes with. 


out allowing time to ascertain their merits; aad even the | 


ing trees. 


























yards, are out of all tasie; and impart an aspect of na- 
kedness to the buildings, which like some other objects, | 
lose half their attractions by too great exposure to the 
eye. A yard of sufficient size, set in a verdant turf, and 
judiciously planted, with handsome and well grown trees 
and shrubbery, is an indispensible auxiliary to the ele. 
gance of arara! mansion. It affords the oaly mode by 
which the proper degree of light and shade, concealment 
and exposure, can be happily effected; and oftentimes 
lends an indescribable charin, when other things are 
wanting. ‘This parsimony in the laying out grounds is 
in strange contrast with the expenditure wh.cli has been 
lavished oa the buildings, and with the liberal appropria. 
tion of land inthe location of roads. 

There is probably no district in the United States sus. 
ceptible of a higher state of horticultural as well as ag. 
ricultural improvement, than Western New York; cer- 
tainly no soil could be better adapted to most of the deli. 
cious productions above enumerated, and toa great vari- 
ety of plants deserving of culture for their beauty alone. 
As soon 3s they are committed to the earth, they begin 
to repay the labors of planting, by the rapidity of their 
growth. A few years would suffice to effect a wonder. 
ful change ; as an impulse has been given to the wouk, 
by the example as well as writings of men of taste and 
science, it is expected that it will not be long before the 
arts of horticulture are more gencrally practised. Noth- 


—— 
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to be of so little value, as to be a1 actual cumbrance to 
the groand. 
imprudently co.nmits himself on the faith of another, in. 
flicts an injury oa his customers, whic’ it is impossible 
torepair. There are probably few extensive nurseries 
in this country, whic’: cau guarantee the identity of their 
fruits. ‘The general distrust in theiraccuracy has proba. 
bly contributed not a little toretard the extension of hor- 
ticultural enterprise. If the business were elevated to 
that state, which its importance justifies and demands, 
no species of fruit would be sold until its merits had been 


After the lapse of a few years, when the | 
young trees have been distributed over the country and 
nursed with the greatest care—and when anticipation is) 
to be succeeded by enjoyment—thcey are oftentimes found | 


older varieties ace not always propagated from fruit bear- | 
| 


By such a loose practice, the vender, who | 





actually tested; and standard trees of every variety would 


be cultivated on the ground of the nurserymaa, from | 


wich alone his scions should be taken. If this should 
be thought too tardy a process for the impatience of the 
seller, as wellas the purchaser, yet it must be confessed 
there is no safety in any other course ; and the nursery 

man who establised his reputation on his fidelity and 
accuracy, will ultimately find it to redound to his 
own interest, to adopt this system, not less thaa to the 
interests of those who eatrust him with the exccution of 
their orders. 

Among the numerous objects which claim some share 
of horticultural taste, may be enumerated the public bu- 
rial grouads, which are situated on the sides of the roals, 
neatly enclosed and covered with a luxuriant sod. Not. 
withstanding the melancholy purpose to which these spots 
are dedicated, their neatness and cleanliness from ail 


ally create a desire for the possession of fine plants and | 
fruits, by affording the ready means of gratification, As 
yet, the number of these is inconsiderable, so far as in. | 
formation could be obtained; but that of Asa Rowe, ! 
near Rochester, is of considerable extent, and conducted | 


| 
New fruits are exten- | 

















suppose that tle adjoining lauds received quite as great a 
deposite. But this, however, is not from the limestoue re, 
gion of the state.” 

The inference of our correspondent, that all the adja. 
cent lands, of a higher elevation, must have been equally 
furnished with calcareous matter, by the then coverin 
limestone waters, is inevitable. And the curious fact 
serves to show, on a large scale, how nature has operated 
to give the soils of some regions the ingredient of lime, 
so necessary to productiveness. If the contiguous ara. 
ble soil was examined by chemical tests, we presume that 


'it would be found that none of the carbonate of lime 


now remains; and this wou!d furnish an additional and 
very siriking proof of the truth of our doctrine of the 
disappearance of that form of lime, and of the formation 
and coastitution of neutral soils. See * Essay on Calea. 
reous Manures,’ 2ad ed. ch. vii—Epb. Far. Rea,} 


FEMALE I+sDUSTRY. 

Among our selections will be found a very sensible ar. 
ticle on the importance of female industry, extracted 
from the address of Rev. Orville Dewey, delivered before 
the members of the American Tastitute, at their last ey. 
hibition in New York. It furnishes a mirror in which 
many females may eee, at least one of the causes of 
their embarrassmeut, and a faithful admonition to all to 
guard against the insidious atiack of an epidemic to 
which many modern females are strongly pre lisposed, 
Taongh tis disease is cortagious, and unless timely ar. 
rested in its progress, fatal; yet its syinptoms are too defi. 
nite to be mistaxen,and its virulence readily yiclds toa 
judicious course of medicine. When a mother hears her 
daughter conversing frequently and politely about “ ser. 
vants,” and the great difficulty of obtaining ‘* good help,” 
she may know “there is death in the pot,” and should 
lese no time to administer the proper medicine. Taken 
in its incipient stage, and before it has ditfused itself 


| through the whole system, a few doses of maternal ad. 


vice will generally effect a cure; but neglected till the 
patient talks about nothing but “ genteel company,” ** the 
vulgarity of house work,” and * the miseries of domes. 
tic life,” she may rest assured the disease has progressed 
to an alarming extent, and that nothing but the speedy 
administration of a more powerful remedy will save her. 

But even in cases of this kind she need not despair of 
success. ‘There is a sovereign remedy, even in the most 
extreme cases, and it should be immediately administer. 
ed, regardloss of the unpleasant feelings it may give the 


| administrator, as well as the pain it may occasion the pa. 
weeds and unseemly plants, make it pleasant to look up. || tient. 


Paternal authority, in liberal doses, and at suita. 


on them, and witness the attention that is bestowed to |! ble intervals, will produce as salutary and astonishing ef. 
‘ £ 


keep them in order. The neglected state of the r -posi- 
} 


. . . | 
tories of the dead in nearly ali parts of our country, is a | 


reproach to a civilized people. Inthe neighborhood of 
cities, they are sometimes, though not invariably, the ob. 
jects of some care—reluctant though it be; but in the | 
country, those o° a private as well as public description 
are either filled with briers or other noxious plants, or ex- 
posed tothe continual intrusion of cattle. A better feel. | 
ing has prevailed in New York, where a public burying 
ground is laid off for the use of every township, and a | 
particular appropriation masie to preserve it from injury. | 
As far as the duties of the sexton extend, they appear to | 
be performed with commendable fidelity—no moands of | 
fresh earth indicating the recent interments: but the 
beauty of these lovely spots would be greatly enhanced | 


by being set with a suitable number of appropriate trees. || without labor, or, to say the least, superintending the af- 


| fairs of the houselo!d. 


These simple natural emblems have, from time immemo. 
rial, beeu recognized as peculiarly adapted to the solem. | 
nity of such scenes. ‘The cemeteries of Turkey, covered | 
with the mournful cypress which is planted by the priest | 
ou every grave, have suggested the p'an of the celebra. | 
ted Pere la Chaise ia Paris, from whenec has been sub. | 
sequently derived the model of those of Mount Auburn | 
and Laure! Mill, at Bostonand Pailadelphia. ‘There is a 
melancholy pleasure induced by the contemplation of the | 
pendent willow and ever verdaut trees flourishing over the 

remains of mortality; and the mind, instead of being re- 
pulsed, turus with a pious interest to the sacred repository 

so nearly connected with the inextinguishable atfections | 
of our nature—which in a few short years is to offer an 


[After the first part of our correspondent’s communica. | 
tion, in No. 7, had been printed, we received from him, as | 
specimens of the small pebbles which form a large part | 
of the very singular ridge, south of the Lake Ontario, and | 
which is described in the secoad column of page 441. | 
The pebbles were completely encrusted with a thin hard | 
coating of carbonate of lime, (tested by its solution in 
acid,) and the same substance had even penetrated and 
filled the interior pores of two of them, which were of a 
porous and soft texture. Another was a close and hard 
silicious pebble, of which the lime only covered the sur. | 

ace. ‘The accompanying note of our correspondent, | 
states that ‘the quantity of lime deposited on them ex. | 
tends through the whole mass, [of the ridge,} as far | 
as I had an opportunity of observing. I think we may | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


| through future life may depend. 


fects as Brandreth’s Pills, or Swaiin’s Panacea, and no fa. 
ther should be prevented from administeriug it, by a mis. 
taken love for his daughter, for upon it her happiness 
It is a mistaken notion 
in parents that this kind of folly im their children will be 
corrected by age. Like any other habit, virtuous or vi- 
cious, it will * grow with their growth and strengthen 
with their strength,” unless checked by the interposition 
of parenta! restraint; and of the importance of industri- 


, ous habits, both in males and females, no parent can make 


{ 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 


| 

| 

| 

' 

|| ny young men, we are compelled to admit. 

asylum of rest to our own weariced aad exhausted limbs. 





| of an eligible marriage. 


| ability to ailord it. 


| a correct estimate. 


Tie circle of our acquaintance is somewhat extended; 
but we cannut enumerate twenty females within it, 
who have connected themselves in marriage with men 
whose circumstances and business adinit of their living 


Probably, nine hundred and nine. 
ty-nine out of every thousand are under the necessity of 
working with their own hands; and yet, in youth, many 
of them cousidered a knowledge of household affairs not 
only degrading, but an insurmounta'e obstacle in the way 
Some, at the present day, sup. 
pose a man secksa wife as an appendage, rather than as 
a help-meet; that he wants her to furnish a parlor rather 
than a kitchen, or a dining room, an consequently goes 
into the world in search of a wife as he wou!d intoa 


| cabinet maker's shop, and selects the most elegant piece 


of furniture, without reference to its utility, or his own 
That such is the case with too ma. 
Bat they ge- 
nerally make as poor husbands as the girls we have allu- 
ded to do wives; and when, by one of those odd pranks 
which the fickle god sometimes p'ays o‘f, they are brought 
together, their follics, if not their iniquitics, are * visited 
upon their children,” aad all others with whom they are in 
any way connected. 

But it is to be hoped these ridiculous notions are on the 
wane. Labor, by most females, is considered honora le ; 
and thousands who have no employment at home, are 
among the operatives of our manufa tturing establish. 
ments, contracting industrious habits, and laying up mo. 
ney. But, as there are evils growing out of the amalga- 
matioa of large numbers of males and females in facto- 
ries, the advice of Dr. Dewey to furnish them with some. 
thing to do at home, is worthy the consideration of every 
father; and to what better advantage can they labor than 
in the culture and manufacture of silk—and is it not a 
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From the Boston Horticultural Register. 
On the Caltivation of Asparagus. 
to our readers the following commu- 


“a ond ; 
(We ee which we are happy to g.ve a 


nication of Mr. oy 
ane -y" om those who are desirous of forming 
eng one beds, or renewing old ones. While some 
tee sees ge their attention to one production,and 
horticulturists give | , +h of culture 
. rovement in that particular branch of culture, 
inake — r fancy of another person leads him to some- 
es aed description. Mr. Pond has given 
thing © Pe in a particular manner to the culture of As- 
his aitenti d from the sucecss which has attended his 
paragus, ane iudge from the productions he has 
etforts, if we may jucge ire ‘ d which we 
«sented to the public from tune to time, and which we 
ee sro have witnessed, should infer that he has been 
parsers“ successful in the cultivation of this delicions 
yegetable-—Eb.] 
The cultivation of asparagus, although so general, is 
by no means, as well understood as it should be. 
many other vegetables, which have for years been cul. 
tivated, and which almost every gardener thinks he rais- 
es to perfection and needs no further information 1a rela. 
tion to their growth, it can still be wonderfully improved 
in its mode of cultivation. ‘The immense quantity which 
is produced in this vicinity, for the market, and its supe- 
riority to that of former years, Is a convincing proof, 
that its cultivation is now much better understood than 
heretofore, and it is to be hoped that it will stall continue 
to be grown of a larger size and more excellent quality. 
In private gardens mn particular, some fine specimens 
have been produced within the last two or three years, 
and, with little more care and expense, the market gar. 
dener may as casily supply his customers with this es. 
timable vegetable in equal perfection. There are seve- 
ral kinds of asparagus, some of which have been lately 
introduced and have not yet become very well known. 
Tnat which I have grown, and which I have proved te 
be of most excellent quality,as well as of monstrous size, 
is called the giant asparagus. It is yet but little known, 
and consequently, not very extensively cultivated. 
so superior is it to the old kinds generally grown, and of 
whicn hundreds of plantations now exist, that it must 
take their place soon. Somme cultivators do not like to 
destroy fru:ttul beds because the kind is rather inferior ; 
yet I have no doubt but they would be more amply re- 
paid in the end, if they Were to make new plantations, 
and as soon as they came into bearing, entirely destroy 
the old ones. Its large size and fine appearance togeth-. 
er with its tenderness and flavor, recommend it to the no- 
tice of every market gardener, who is desirous of any em- 
ulation for his productions and to every gentleman and 
ainateur, whois ambitious of supplying his table with 
the most excellent kind. ‘There has been considerable 
written upon the culture of asparagus, and there are 
various opinions respecting the best method of cultiva. 
tion. But leaving the reader to choose which system he 
pleases, I proceed to detail the method I have adopt- 
ed, and which I have found to be completely successful. 
I. is difficult to persuade those who have for years con. 
tinued to grow any kind of plants to tolerable perfection 
to adopt new modes with the hopes of improving upon 
the long trodden path. In the month of April or May, 
select a spot of ground sufficiently large to plant the 
number of roois intended. If the plantation is to be 
large and intended for supplying the market, the ground 
shou'd be ploughed to a good depth; if for a common 
kitchen garden it should be trenched to the depth of 
four eon inches. Make the surface of the bed level, af. 
ter this operation is performed, then proceed to make 
places to dig the trenches for the roots; they should be 
two and a half feet apart; stretch a line the whole 
length of the bed: draw the next two and a half from 
this, and so on to the whole width. Then proceed to 
draw out the soil twelve inches wide and twelve inches 
deep, laying it up in ridges between cach trench; after 
this is done, throw in three or four inches of manure, 
level the same, and add one inch of soil on the surface 
scraped from the side of the trenches; level this also, 
and all is ready for planting. There are different opin. 
lons respecting the age at which roots should be planted ; 
some gardeners prefer one year old roots, some two, and 
some even three, when it is desired to have beds ready 
f.r cutting as soon as possible set out; but I am doubt. 
ful whether much if any thing is gained by this; for my 
own planting, I always prefer those of two years of age, 
and ratlier than set out ol‘er ones, I would have those of 
Ou'y «n+ year; select such only as have good fibres and 
a fine beld crown. In setting out, place them six inches 
apart, and lay out the fibres in regular order, and not 
tumble them together, as is too often done to the great 
mae of the plants. Much of their future suceces I 
ribute to the care given in setting out. When all are 


as we think his remarks are weli | 


Like | 


But | 


lar that every modern writer on domestic econ- ' planted, cover them with about an inch of soil, and the 
iid allude to them as being the most suitable |, work is all finished. 
s of female industry 7—Silk Cul. |, i 
and by these operations and the summer rains, the 





‘| the roots. 








The plants throughout the sum. 
mer must be kept clear of weeds and occasionally hoed, 


trenches will by October be filled up as level as the bed 
was before setting out the roots. The practice adopted | 
by most, if not all growers of this vegetable, is to set 
out the plants in deep trenches, and cover them at once 
six or eight, and in some instances twelve inches deep. 
Nothing can be more injurious than this ; for a great 
part of the roots scldom make shoots strong enough to 
force their way throngh this depth of soil, and conse. 
quently perish, or, if they come wp they are week and 
small, and never afterwards attain ¢o any size. It is an 
old system, and, like that of growing celery, now gen- 
erally exploded, it should be likewise. In the method I 
have adopted, the roots have but a slight covering of 
earth when planted, and the young shoots come forward 
very fast ; as they increase in vigor little more is added, 
till, by the assistance of the heavy summer rains which 
wash the soil from the ridg+s into the trenches they are 
completely covered. Searcely a root has ever failed to 
grow. Upon the approach of cold weather and after the 
tops have been killed by frost, they should be cut down 
even with the ground and carried off: the bed should be 
covered with two or three inches of horse manure, which 
should remain on until spring, when it must be forked 
into the surface of the bed. 


In doing this be careful not to injure the crowns of 
Just before the roots make their appearance, 
give the bed a good raking which will destroy the weeds 
that are starting togrow. It isa bad practice to p'ant 
asparagus beds with radishes, lettuces, nepnergrase, &c., 
as they exhaust the goodness of the soil. The first year 
after planting. a few of the strongest shoots may be cut, 
but very sparingly, as the roots will be all the better af- 
terwards. Continue to pursue the same system of cul. 
ture everv year, and the roots will rapidly increase in 
vigor. The soil that asparagus seems most to delight in, 
is a light rich one, neither too wet nor too dry ; when the 
soil is shallow the trenches must not be dug so deep as 
above recommended. The manure I made use of, was | 
fresh from the hog-nen, and somewhat strawy ; but I | 
presume any manure would answer equally as well. | 
The asparagus is a marine plant, and a light dressing of | 
marsh mud in te fall or spring seems to increase the 
growth of the plants. I would recommend it when it 
can be casily obtained. Beds prepared in this way and | 
yearly attended to wil!l last for a great length of time. | 
and the produce will be of superior quality. When I | 
planted out my bed I preferred plants of one year’s | 
growth to older ones ; they can be set out with more care, 
for this kind will, when spread on the bottom of the | 
trench, require the trench to be from ten to twelve inch- 
es wide on the bottom, so asto spread your roots each 
way ; I have seen beds set of three year old plants from 
which enough could not be obtained to pay the setting 
out. When the roots are so large, it is impossible to set 
them out; even if they were so good, the old roots de. 
cay, and fibres start anew. In the following spring after 
setting my bed of plants of one year old, I cut grass of | 
a good size ; since then I have frequently had six spears | 
of the common length, which would weigh one pound. | 
I have occasionally exhibited spec'mens from my bed at 
the Massachusetts Horticultura! Society’s room. 
SAML. POND. 














Cambridgeport, Dec. 25th, 1837. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 
Different ways of feeding and fattening Cattle. 

The raising of stock, and the food for their sustenance | 
and fattening, depends on the peculiarity of the soil and | 
climate, and the domestic economy of the various dis. 
tricts and countries in which they are reared and fattened. 
For us to attempt to raise and fatten cattle, and other 
stock as they do in England, would be ruinons in the ex. 
treme, and yet, there, it is very profitable. The reasons 
are obvious :—In the first place, labor is cheaper in Eng. 
land, and of that description which is most to be relied, 
(I mean the laboring classes of the country,) in addition 
to which,they have the labor of their wives and children, 
at a very reduced rate, to attend to the dairy, the calves, 
&>., at one-fourth the price the same labor would cost us. 
They get for their beef double the price we get for ours, 
besides the great profit of the dairy, which we have en. 
tirely to throw aside in consequence of high labor, and 
the want of that kind, which is necessary for a success. 
ful operation ; I mean those persons,women and children, 
who have been brought up, and understand the business 
in all its various branches. 

It would cost one of our stock raisers double the price 
of the checse and butter they would make, to pay the ex. 
penses of the dairy, besides the expense of rearing the 
calves by hand; hence it is economy with us, to give the 
calves all the milk. 

The climate and soil of England is peculiarly adapted 
to the culture of turneps, beets, parsnips, &c., and other 
soils that will produce nothing but hay, consequently ” 














they are necessarily compelled to use the above article of 
food to feed and fatten their stock on: they are the pro. 
ducts of the country, and tere is nothing better for the 
desired object in any country under the same circumstan- 
ces ; yet circumstances alter cases ; in our western coun. 
try it is cheaper to raise corn to feed and fatten our cattle, 
or stock of any description, than vegetables, and not one- 
tenth the labor andexpense. We have no extensive cow 
houses to build, with their hundred stalls; no expense ac. 
cruing for attendance to this vast vegetable establish- 
ment for fattening, which they are necessarily compelled 
to have in England. 

Six or eight plough boys will make corn enoug’ in the 
summer, while the stock is on grass, to fatten one hun- 
dred beeves, during the winter. 

These six or eight hands are sufficient to feed and do 
allthe other business of the farm, withoat further ex- 
pense of hiring. Away then with ruta baga, Mangel 
wurtzel, &c., it will do for countries where corn cannot 
be raised, and labor is cheap; corn and grass for us; not 
only for cattle, but horses, mules and hogs. Whoever in 
this country throws aside corn, and adopts vegetable food 
in lieu thereof, will find it a losing business; for I have 
uried the experiment and find it will not do, not even on a 
sina'! scale. W ooprorp Faxmen. 


<7 We are strongly inclined to believe that the 
‘‘ Woolford Farmer’ bas not given the root culture a fair 
trial, for we cannot doubt but it will be found profitable, 
even on the rich lands of Kentucky, where corn is so 
e2s.ly cultivated. 


From the New England Farmer. 
DISEASES OF HOGS. ° 


We subjoin from the Farmer’s Assistant some general 
account of the diseases to which swine are su>ject, and 
the remcedics that are customarily applied. We add in 
respect to the disease calied the staggers in swine. Our 
styes have suffered severely. In spite of the remedies 
recommended, and the liberal use of others, such as cas- 
ter oil, &2., we have lost several valuable swine; aad 
with rega-d to them which have survived the disease, 
they never appeared perfectly restored, and we were haif 
disposed to come to the coaclusioa, that it would have 
been more for our interest if they had died when first 
sick. 

It would be a great gain to humanity, if this subject 
and the diseases of animals generally could be better un. 
derstood; indeed if it were made a pirticular stady and 
science. At present the veterinary art in this country 
most certain'’y is in a low state; and the diseases of the 
brute creation are imperfectly understood ; and the reme- 
dies usually prescribed are nothing but the grossest quack. 
ery. 

‘We will not quit this subject without mentioning a en. 
rious fact, which occurred in our own experience. We 
had a stye of fourteen fattening hogs, fed with the great- 
est care, and with every variety and preparation of food, 
which was deemed likely to promo‘e their thrift. Noth. 
ing however would answer. They ate voraciously—but 
did not gain in weig)t, a fact which we ascertained by 
repeatedly weighing them. Whien killed the secret was 
solved; the entrails were found charged with long tape 
worms, about the size of knitting needles ; pointed at each 
end and ofa white color. Tis undoubtedly was the 
cause of their great appetite and little thrift; but whence 
they came is a secret yet unsolved. The case was consi- 
dered very unusual. One other instance only ever came 
within our knowledge. 

‘‘ Swine are liable to some diseases, which are here no. 
ticed with the best remedies for them. 


Me 1sles.—This disorder is mostly in the throat, which is 
filled with small postules, and somctimes, these 
appear on the outside of the neck. The animal 
affected, looks languid, with red eyes, and loses flesh. 
Cure.—Give him small quantitles of levigated crude an. 
timony in his food. 

The m>nge, like the scab in sheep, is 2 cutaneous erup. 
tion ef the skin, occasioned by want of cleanliness in the 
hogsty. It is known by the violent rubbing of the anima’, 
till he tears the postules, and thus produces scabs. The 
cure, as directed by Dr. Norford, is first to wash the ani- 
mal well with strong soap suds; then annoint him with 
an ointment formed of an ounce of flour of sulphur, two 
drachms of fresh pulverized helliber>, three ounces of 
hogsiard, and half an ounce of the water of kali. This is 
to be rubbed in at one tinc, and is sufficient for a hog 
weighing ahundred. If properly applied, no repetition 
will be necessary, if the hog be afterwards kept clean. 





|| Where he hasasiight cough, he directs doses of antimo. 


ny, from half an ounce toan ounce anda half, according 
to the size of the animal, to be firel7 pulverized ani mix- 
e! with his food, forten days ora fortnight. But where 
fom long neglec*, the neck, ears, and ct Ler parts become 
ulcerated, thcy s} ould be annointed every third or fou: t? 
day with an ointment made of equal parts of tar ad 





mutton suet, melted together, till the cure is com»leted. 
The murrain, or leprosy, in swine, is known by the 
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shortness and heat of the breath, hanging down of the 
head, staggering, and secretions from tke eyes. It ts said 
to be caused by hot seasons when the blood becomes infla- 
med. ; 

Remedy.—Boil a bandfu! of nettles in a gallon of sma! 
beer ; add half'a pound of flour of sulphur, a quarter ofa 
pound of annisseeds, pulverized, three ounces of iiquor- 
ice, anda quarter of a pound of elecan pane 5 and give 
this mixture in milk, at six doses. 

The garget is an inflammation of the udder, by being 
filled with coagulated milk. It chiefly happens where 
sows are too fat at littering ; aul where they are thus af. 
fected the pigs will not suck. In slight cases, the udder 
may be bathed with camphorated wine; but the milk 
must be squeezed out by hand if possible. IY relief can- 
not thus be given, it is best to kill the animal. 

Dry cough, and wasting of the flesh, is best remedied 
by a dry warm sty, with a regular supply of food that is 
calculated to keep them cool, and to allay the irritation 
of the lungs. 

Fever, or rising of the lights, scems to be caused by 
over-feeding ; and may be removed by doses of sulphur 
and oil, 

The staggers.—Swine afflicted with this disorder sud- 
denly turn round rapidly, and if not assisted will die in 
half an hour. Remedy. On opening the mouth a bare 
knob in the roof of it will be discovered; cut this away, 
and let the wound bleed ; make a powder of loam and salt 
and rub the wound with it, and then give the beast some 
urine, and lke will presently reeover.”—Farmer’s Assist- 
ant. 


CLAY. 

As the beneficial effects of clay on light and sandy soils 
is so generally understood and acknowledged, we are 
surprised that it is not more extensively used in amelio- 
rating the condition of soils of this nature. A gentleman 
of this town informs us that in many cases he considers 
clay altogether preferable to manure, from his own expe. 


‘a year; now if we take 30 bushels as the average yield 
'of an acre in corn, which is a large one, it will take 4 
acres, 90 perches of ground to raise corn enough to sus- 
tain a single horse: on the other hand let us suppose that 
an acre in carrots will yield 300 bushels, (aad this isa 





mall average, for 709 bushels have ofien been produced 


on an acre,) and as it has been ascertained that three | 


Extensive Sale of Imported Stock, 
At the Old Norton Farm, East Bloomfield, five miles west 
of Canandaigua, Ontario Co., New York. 

ATU MEROUS applications having been made to pur. 
LN chase this stock, the proprictor has conc.used, that 
in order to afford a fairopportunity to those who have al. 
ready made enquiries and others desirous of obtaining the 

breed to offer the same at 





necks of this root, daily, is suftic’ent to sustain horses we'l | 
at tabor, as there are 1200 pecks in 30 bushels, so will | 
one acre sustain a horse 1 year and 35 days, making a | 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 


saviig of 3 acres and 90 perches of land, and nearly the 
equivalent of that amount of labor in tillege, as all will 
a imit that ifthe carrots be judiciously drilled, the amount 
of labor to be performed on their culture, is very little 
greater than what is requisite to secure a goo! yield of 
corn—one thinning and three hoeings being all that is 
neccssary to ensure a good crop. As to the manuring, 
we will observe, that they do not require more than ought 
to be given to corn, as less than 20 loads should not be 
devoted to either. The gathering and preservation is, to 
be sure, more tedious per acre, but when the labor to be 
bestowed on 4 acres and 91 perches in corn, is compared 
with that requisite for one acre of carrots, we think the 
account will stand decidedly in favor of the latter. 

It may be said, that corn will keep the year round, and 
that carrots will not. This is most true—but carrots will 
keep from November till May, and when the saving of 
ground and economy of labor are considered—when the 
delightful effect which carrots exercise on the general 
health of the animal, are taken into account, it must be 
conceded that much advantage would arise from even 
partial feeding with them. All observing horse-masters 
know, that this animal delights in an occasional change 
of food, and what could be more judicious than to alter- 
nate his food from grain to carrots; say twice or thrice a 
week. The effect of snch treatment would be most salu- 
tary and conducive to health, as it is well known, that 
this root exerts a most excellent influence, loosening the 











rience in the matter. Four or five years since, he had 
carted on to a lot of small extent a considerable quantity 
of clay,which was spread over the surface to the depth of 
three or fourinches. This was left until dry, when it 
was rolled; the lot was then planted with potatoes, which 
yielded a great crop. The succeeding year the lot was 
loughed, and seeded down with hemp ; the crop that fol- 
a yed was the heaviest raised in this county that year. 
In the fall of the same year, the lot was again ploughed 
and seeded down with wheat, of which it produced an 
extraordinary crop. This wheat crop brought the high. 
est premium in this commonwealth. The land has been 
liberally manured, and has since yielded great crops of 
hay. In this ease there has been evidently a great im- 
provement of the soil, and similar treatment of light soils 
would doubtless be followed by similar effects. If we 
were a farmer, we think we should try it—Greenfield 
Gazette. . 





"White Mulberry. 


Experience and observation have demonstrated that the 
shade of Mulberry trees is not injurious to the growth of 
grass, grain, or any other vegetable. This is an important 
discovery, and argues powerfully in favor of the means 
of raising silk. 

I would advise with humble deference, that every far. 
mer procure mulberry seed from a nursery, transform all 
his fences into mulberry hedges, and plant standard mul. 
berry trees along all those hedges, half a rod distant from 
each other. A farm of a hundred acres, fenced as above 
advised, would, in a few years, yield from the fences a 
crop worth several hundred dollars! These fences would 
be as cheap as any other a farmer could erect ; would re. 
quire no repairs, no renewal, so that all the produce ari- 
sing from the leaves would be a clear profit. One hund. 


red pounds of leaves would produce, in this country, one | 


pound of reeled silk, if judiciously fed, worth from four 
to seven dollars, the price being governed by the good or 
bad reeling. A single tree, will produce from thirty to 
sixty pounds of leaves, depending on the growth of the 
tree, &¢ —Village Record. 





From the Farmer § Gardener. 
Horse Feed. 
There is no one who regards the comfort of domestic 
animals, those noble creatures who contribute so much 
to the enjoyment of every homestead, whether it be the 


splendid establishment of the rich, or the more humble | 
domicil of the poor, hut must rejoice to learn that the | 


root culture is gaining favor with most intelligent farmers. 


The advantages, indeed, which result from devoting a | 


few acres to such purposes are so striking. and add so 
much to the profit and economy of every well conducted 
farm, that one wonlers how iatelligent azriculturists 
could so long have rejected the evidences which have so 
obviously press ited themsclyes for consideration; and 
with a view of bringing the facts of the case more imine. 
diately t» view, we will briefly state them. To begin, 


then, we will premise, that each working horse will con. 
7 . 
sume 3 gallons cf corn por day, or 136 bushels 7 gallons 





skin, giving to the hair a soft and healthful appearance, 
at the same time that it is cooling to the gencral system 
ef the horse; often without resort to medicine correcting 
the torpid condition of his bowels and restoring his appe- 
tite. Let him who doubts make the experiment, and we 
pledge ourself that he will become a convert to our views. 


Common Sense. 

We lave placed the above heading to the follow- 
ing extracts from an article of Grant Thorburn’s, 
in the last New York Mirror. 

“ Were one-tenth of the money that is spent in 





ling the machine employed in making stockings, I 
verily believe the balanee of trade would be in our 
favor, and you would not see so much splendid 
misery walking up Broadway. I donot think, Mr. 
F.ditor, you ever saw a piano inthe habitation of the 
Friends, nor did you ever see any splendid misery 
there.” 

* But to return tothe system of stocking knitting, 
I verily believe Mr. Editor, that if all the women in 
town and in the country were to commence knit- 
ting, before seven months the balance of trade 
would be in our favor. At present it is sadly the 
reverse ; bills on London are fifteen per cent above 
par. Now I think the susp-nsion of stocking knit- 
ting lies deep at the root of this evil. Inthe good 
old times when Washington was president his lady 
was not too proud to knit stockings for her general, 
Then we had only one hosiery store; now w: have 
\| upwards of two thousand stocking shops. Then 
the mother and girls knit stockings for all the fami- 
\| ly ; now it is computed that two millions of dollars 
jj are sent to Europe every year, to clothe the feet 
and ankle bones of the New Yorkersalo-e. This 
one article is sufficient to ki-k both the beam and 
the balance of trade in our faces. Then our flour 
went to Kurope by the hundred thousand barrels 
per annum ; now we beg from the hungry Hessian 
a bushel of wheat anda chaldron of rye. 
know, Mr. Editor, that whether they are right or 
wrong my head or my pen are always ready to de- 
fend the weaker sex. I speak not to their blame; it 
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ven industry from the door.—Sentinel. 








Fruit Trees For Sale. 
pabitic that he has for sale at his Nurserv in Roches 


r,; Monroe county. state of New York. a large quantiny « 
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SAMUEL MOULSON, 





On Wednesday the 2d of May next, 

on which day will be sold twenty Improved Durham 
Short Horns. Bul's, Cows and Heifers of verious ages. 
Amongst the former is the fanous Bull ** Rover,” which 
was bred by the Earl of Carlisle, got by Rockingiiam, 
dam, (Cherry) by Wonderful, g-. dam by Alfred, &c. &c. 
Rockingham was by Fairfax, dam (Maria) by Young 
Albion; gr. dam, (Lady Sarah) by Pilot; gr gr. dain by 
Agamemnon. Also, ALexanper, Orion, SPLENDOR and 
others. And of the Cows and Heifers, Beaury, Primgose, 
own sister to Refurmer, Prize, Lapy Bowen, Baituiayt, 
&c. Ac. 

Three full blooded Mares and one 3 year old Stud colt, 
ef pure racing breed, viz:—Brown Mare Fa.coner, by 
Falcon, dam by Catton, (Hindecliff’s dam) Hannah by 
Sorceror Amelia, &c. 

Bay mare Miss Anprews, sister to Caroline, by Catton, 
dam by Dick Andrews; her dam by Sir Peter; P.ay or 
Pay’s dam by Herod, &c. 

Chestnut Mare Jessica, by Velocipede, dam by Sancho; 
gr. dam Blacklock, and Theodore’s dam. 

Buy stud colt, Humpnrey Crinxsr, by Allen’s Humph- 
rey Clinker, dam Miss Andrews, &c. 

The well known stud herses Turk and Atrrep, whose 





buying and tuning pianofortes, laid out in knitting | 
kneedles, and one-fourth time that is lost in ging- | 
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is that greatest ofall tyrants Fashion, that has dri- | 


MIE subseriber respectfully informs his friends and the 


|| 
ki ‘sy grafte fandinnes ulated withthe most ay proved || Rochester 
inds. now fit for transplanting, which he will sell on the 


paid for a few thousand two years old 


stock for the two seasons they have stood is unsurpassed, 

Likewise about 20 Rams and a fow Fwes of the im. 
proved New Leicester breed of Sheep. ‘These are chiefly 
trom a Ram belonging to the celebrated breeder Sir Tat- 
ton Sykes, for which he paid 300 guineas. 

The whole of the above stock were selected from the 
highest order of blood in England by thoir present own- 
er who imported it direct to this country, and can be re- 
commended as worthy the notice and confidence of 
breeders. 

Pedigrees may be had on, or previous to the day of sale, 
and further information obtained on application to 

THOMAS WEDDLE., 

East Bloomfield, 1st January, 1338. 

N. B.—The terms of payment will be liberal to those 
who wish. 

To Agriculturists and Others, 

§ a subscriber, being just returned from England, 

made such arrangements whilst there as will enable 
him to import any quantity of the different breeds of 
Sheep, Cattle aud Hogs, in that country. Those persons 
who wish to get Imported Stock, will be able to do so by 
applying, if by letter, post paid, to 

JOHN COWLEN, 

Jan. 6, 1838. Tully, Onondaga county, N. Y. 

N. B.—The passage money only will be required previ- 
ous to their arrival in New York. 


— 


Seeds for 1838. 
UST arrived at the Rochester Seed Store, a large im 
|e portation of English Field and Garden Seeds. of the 
growth of 1837; shipped from London this fail expressls to 
our order, and comptising a full assortment of the chyicest 
kinds, such as 

Cabbage, 
Cau itlower, 


ied 





Ruta Baza, 
Mange! Wuitzel, 


Rve Grass, 
White Dutch 


Brocoli, Sugar Beet, Clover, 
Radish, Lucern, §-c., &c. 
Tornen, Trefoil, 


These Seeds are from one of the best establishments in 
Furope, and the perfect satisfaction which they have hitherto 
given, is sufficient guarantee of their character. 

Dealers and others suppled at wholesale on verv favorable 
terms rev TR Of REYNOLDS & BATFHA™M 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 


SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO., N.Y. 
THALES establishment now comprises over 20 
acres, covered compacily wiih srees and 

Plants in the different stages of their growth. 

The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of Fr noch, German, 
English and American voriciies, consisting of Apples Peers, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries Grape Vines, “trav: 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vines, reepers, Herb ceous Perenn:al Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
splendid Peo onies. Double lahlias, Ae. Ac. 

Also,a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice 
ind select varieties, m good condition 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when or 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if de- 
tired delivered on the canal one mile fom the Nursery. oe! #! 

















Orlersfor Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher uo! 
“nis paper. : 


| Catalogues will be sent to every applicant gratis, or mas be 
had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 
April 1, 1837 
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ASA ROWE. 











